The Elder Sister 

BY BELLE RADCLIFFE LAVERACK 


T HE sunlight and the firelight were 
both in the nursery, but there was 
only one person in the room, and 
she was lying on the fur rug before the 
fire spelling her way through the pages 
of a big book. The flames on the hearth 
courtesied and bowed, bowed and courte- 
sied before her. Big shadows slipped 
silently into their plans and, joining 
hands, danced obsequiously about her. 
Out-of-doors, on top of the farthest 
hills, the wind had. with tireless pa¬ 
tience, builded for her a castle out of 
clouds white as marble, and these the 
sunset had gilded and tinted until at 
last the castle stood complete, tnrreted, 
corridored, terraced, ready for her oc¬ 
cupation. 

And who was she for whose gratifica¬ 
tion the flames and the shadows were thus 
putting forth their best efforts, for the 
glory of whose habitation the wind and 
the sun had labored? Why, she was none 
other than Elsa, first-born of the House 
of Erskine. 

But in vain this evening the strivings 
of the elements to please her. She heeded 
them not—only the book before her eyes. 
It was not a new book; it was old and 
brown and worn. Anne bad brought it 
forth from somewhere that afternoon 
and had read her one of the stories, and 
it was this same story that Elsa was 
going over again very slowly, with long 
and careful study of the pictures. 

The story went somewhat like this: 
One clear night a fairy flew forth and 
alighted on the top of an old oak-tree 
that grew on the side of a mountain. 
There was a light wind blowing, just 
enough to make the stars flicker without 
making you afraid they might go out al¬ 
together, and just enough to make the 
bough on which the fairy sat sway to and 
fro. How the fairy had chosen this oak- 
tree because it was right on the high-road 
from heaven, and she liked sitting there 
and seeing the babies carried by on the 
way to the earth. Presently she saw the 


sky over the mountain open and an angel 
fly out, and the angel flew right toward 
the earth and right toward the fairy, who 
stood up on tiptoe to see the baby she was 
carrying. But although the angel noted 
the fairy as she swept past, she never 
stopped or spoke, and all that the fairy 
saw of the baby was a white bundle with 
a gold crown on what she supposed must 
be the head. The fairy wasn’t very much 
surprised at not being noticed, for she 
knew the angels didn't care very much 
for such as she and that they had an 
idea that the night air and the light of 
the stars were bad for babies; then, be¬ 
sides, this baby was evidently a princess, 
and of princesses one had to be careful. 
.So she sat down again and waited, and 
by and by, some one having sent for the 
moon, it. came up over the mountain, and 
tiio door in the middle of it opened and 
out flew a big stork. He, too, came tow¬ 
ard the earth and toward the fairy, and 
when he saw her standing tiptoe on 
the hough he stopped and alighted near 
her. The baby he carried wore no crown 
—storks do not carry princesses, you 
know. The wind had blown the cover¬ 
ing hack, and the baby was gazing up at 
the stars and at the moon and at the 
dear old stork, and now it looked at the 
fairy and the fairy looked at the baby, 
for she was very fond of babies, and then 
suddenly she leaned forward and caught 
hold of its two little ears and gave them 
each a sharp pinch. This didn’t hurt a 
bit, she explained to the enraged stork, 
who said that mothers were very particu¬ 
lar about ears. Tt was only sort of a 
trade-mark that she left on babies that 
she liked; and she was evidently right 
about it, for the baby was smiling when 
she last saw it, borne away through the 
night by the stork. 

“And now”—this is the way the story 
ended—“how did you come? Did you 
come in the angel’s arms right from 
heaven, or did the stork bring you from 
out of the door in the moon ?” 
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“ Which way did I come ?” Elsa had 
asked, and Anne had laughed and said, 
“ Oh, the stork brought you, my dear; 
there’s no doubt about that.” Still, to be 
quite certain, she had pushed back Elsa’s 
hair, and there, sure enough, was the 
fairy’s mark on each little ear. Then 
Anne had laughed again and said she was 
a queer child, and had gone off to get 
their supper, hers and Ilildegarde’s. 

The story on second reading was not 
nearly as pleasing as at first; new and 
uncomfortable meanings showed them¬ 
selves. If the stork had brought her— 
Elsa—then she couldn’t he a princess, 
and the stork had brought her because 
Anne had said so; and Anne was older 
and consequently wiser than any one 
else; ever so much older and wiser than 
her father and mother. 

Oh, but she must be a princess! If 
she were not, why did the trees bow down 
their heads as she passed? Why did the 
flowers stand up so straight, as if at 
salute, when she reviewed them? Why 
was the wind ready to serve her and the 
brook to guide her? They did none of 
these things for Hildegarde—she knew 
that because Hildegarde had told her so 
—nor did they do them for her father or 
mother, or even for Anne. She was the 
only person for whom they cared at all. 
Then, again, if you weren’t a princess, 
why. you weren’t anybody! All the best 
people in the best books were princesses, 
lovely creatures with sweeping robes and 
long, golden hair and eyes like blue lakes. 
Her own hair, to be sure, was short and 
black and worn with a bow that toppled 
over one eye, and her own eyes weren’t 
any particular color; but time and a 
properly applied magic would remedy 
those defects, or, this failing, a clause 
could be inserted in her prayers. Still, 
there was Anne’s word to the contrary, 
and there was the testimony of her own 
pinched ears. 

Eor a long time she stared into the fire 
pondering, not seeing the servile shadows, 
not seeing the capering flames, never once 
hearing the vine at the window tapping 
to tell her that the castle awaited her 
admiration, nor the sudden crying out of 
the wind itself as its splendid creation 
returned unto the clouds again. Neither 
did she hear, or if she did it was but 
vaguely, Anne’s approaching footsteps 


and Anne’s decided voice: “Your mother 
wants you down-stairs, Elsa; there’s com¬ 
pany. Come and let me fix your hair.” 
She did not stir nor answer—you don’t 
answer when you don’t know you’re be¬ 
ing spoken to, but Anne never believed 
you didn’t hear. Hildegarde always 
heard. 

“ Elsa!” she exclaimed, and this time 
she went over and pulled her to her feet. 
This was always happening and was al¬ 
ways unpleasant, and now it resulted, as 
usual, in what Anne called “ a scene.” 
Then Elsa remembered the dungeon—the 
deepest, darkest dungeon - keep in the 
whole world, full of toads, where some¬ 
time Anne would be sent by her—Elsa 
Regina—to repine and starve away for¬ 
ever, and as soon as she remembered this 
she became submissive. Every time Anne 
acted like this there would be another 
toad put in the cell. She could afford to 
be patient! 

Now while her hair was being brushed, 
her mind went back to that disturbing 
problem; she would put it to Anne, for, 
whatever her vices, credit must be given 
Anne for knowing things. 

“ Anne,” she asked, her eyes on the fire, 
—“Anne, who brought Hildegarde? Did 
the stork bring Hildegarde, too?” 

Anne reached for the ribbon and began 
to tie it into the bow that always flopped. 

“ No, indeed, the stork didn’t bring 
Hildegarde,” was her answer. “ An angel 
brought Hildegarde right from heaven. 
Now come and let me wash your hands.” 

She was silent while this was being 
done, but her thoughts were running 
swiftly.' 

“ Then, Anne ”—she could hardly ask 
the question —• “ then is Hildegarde a 
princess ?” 

Anne was carefully drying Elsa’s hands 
—Anne was always very careful. 

“Yes,” she replied, “Hildegarde is a 
real princess if I ever saw one. Now 
you’re ready; run along down-stairs.” 

She started, but very slowly, down the 
dark hall, staring straight before her. 
The angel had brought Hildegarde 
straight from heaven; Hildegarde was a 
princess. But the stork had brdhght her 
—Elsa—from out of the moon, so she 
wasn’t a princess. What was she, then? 
One step at a time she began to descend 
the broad stairway, then stopped sud- 
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denly, for there before her, bleak and 
stark, stretched the truth—she was noth¬ 
ing but the elder sister to the princess. 

The stairway led down into the big 
hall where they were all sitting. She 
could hear their voices and the light 
clink of the tea things. One step lower 
and she came to where she could see them 
grouped about the great fireplace — her 
mother, pretty and slender, in her green 
tea-gown; her father in his riding-clothes, 
standing cup in hand, Thor lying at his 
feet; the company, three or four in num¬ 
ber, who looked and sounded the way 
company always looked and sounded; and, 
in the center of the glowing circle, TTilde- 
garde in her white dress, with her blue 
eyes, with her golden hair waving over 
her shoulders, tied with the blue bow that 
never flopped. 

From the company came a voice: 
“ ITildegarde is a beautiful name, and it 
just suits her.” 

She had never thought of it before, but 
it was a beautiful name; more than this, 
it was a regal name, and it did just suit 
her. ITildegarde—the name was in itself 
a title, an assurance of things hoped for. 
ITildegarde—with how stately a tread the 
syllables swept before one, crowned and 
sceptered, compelling - submission, inspir¬ 
ing admiration. Hildegarde—all things 
desirable seemed to group themselves 
about that radiant word, flowing locks 
and eyes like stars, adventuring princes, 
unquestioning obedience, loyal homage. 
And Elsa, that stubby name—what did 
that carry with it? Short black hair, 
short fat boots, short pink skirts, the very 
build and accoutrement of the elder 
sister, she whom the princes passed by, 
she for whose foot the glass slipper would 
always be too small. 

She sat down, put her arms upon her 
knees arid her head upon her arms. 
Something way down inside of her hurt 
in a place where nothing had ever hurt, 
before—it must be where her heart was. 
A phrase came to her from out of one of 
her books—hitherto it had been a mean¬ 
ingless phrase —“ And her heart smote 
her.” That was what her heart was do¬ 
ing now; it was srooting, and it hurt. 

Now some one asked her mother if 
there was not another daughter, and her 
mother replied that there was, that Hilde¬ 
garde had an elder sister—those were her 


very words. The next moment came tho 
sound ot her father’s footsteps approach¬ 
ing the stairs. “Elsa!” he called. She 
lifted her head and looked down at him 
through the banisters. “ Elsa!” he called 
again louder. Then, catching sight of her 
white face peering out. at. him, ” Come 
on down,” he said. “ What’s the matter ?” 

Tho talking in the hall had ceased; they 
were silent, looking up at her. She got 
lip slowly, then stopped—she couldn’t go 
on—she could hardly speak because of the 
smoting. 

“ I’m not coming.” she faltered, shak¬ 
ing her head at them over the railing. 
“ I'm not coming ever any more, because 
—because ”—her voice rose to a wail— 
“ because I’m not a princess any more.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
they all laughed, even ITildegarde. Her 
father laughed louder than any of them, 
but at the same time he was annoyed; 
anything queer annoyed him, and Elsa 
was sucli a queer child; he resented hav¬ 
ing her appear so before other people. 

“ Don’t he ridiculous,” he said, sharply. 
“ Come ahead.” 

There was a dungeon-cell even lower 
and viler than that kept for Anne—this 
was reserved for people who laughed at 
you. Thither in the remote past of ten 
minutes ago, her imperial past, she would 
have condemned them all to languish and 
to die; but now slip was helpless, she could 
do nothing to them. Oh yes, she could— 
she could curse them! How it was done 
she didn’t know, but. she was familiar 
with the gesture that accompanied it. 
Clenching her little hand tight, she raised 
it high and shook it over them. “I hate 
you.” she cried, “ and -and I curse you 
—and—” Here her father caught her up 
in liis arms, and, struggling defiantly, she 
was borne thence to be delivered into the 
arms of Anne. 

.Slip had brought disgrace upon the 
House of Erskine, that was what she had 
done—thus Anne as she undressed her: 
it was terrible, but it had to be admitted 
—she was no lady. There had always 
been ladies in the family before, perfect 
ladies who came when they were spoken 
to—there had never been anything like 
her. Elsa, before—it was to be hoped 
there never would be again. To all of 
which the Black Sheep made no reply 
until, as it was creeping into bed, then: 
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“ But, Anne,” it sobbed, “ I can’t help it. 
If you’re an elder sister, that’s the way 
you have to be.” 

Anne, without speaking, tucked in the 
bedclothes, opened the window, and put 
out the light. At the door she paused 
with her hand on the knob. “ The elder 
sister,” she said, “ the bad elder sister, 
sure enough, that’s just what you are.” 
And the door closed behind her. 

Elsa fled to the nearest stronghold, 
which happened to be beneath the bed¬ 
clothes, hiding there her diminished 
head. She wasn’t the elder sister! 
Passionately beating the walls of her 
fastness, she declared it over and over 
again. Reiteration brought no comfort. 
She was the elder sister, and she knew 
it, and that was all there was about it. 
Shabby, neglected, she must slouch about 
the court perpetually coveting the tri¬ 
umphs of Hildegarde, perpetually woo¬ 
ing and perpetually scorned by courting 
princes. Sometimes the part permitted 
one to he malevolent and vengeful, to 
brew poisons and to lay traps, which, 
however, one was always sure to end 
by drinking or by falling into one’s 
self. It was inevitable all this—that 
was what being an elder sister meant. 
“ But I won’t,” she sobbed, despair¬ 
ingly. “ I won’t. I will bo something 
else. I will be a—a—” What was it 
that you were when you left the court 
and went and lived in the woods and shot 
deer and became a terror to the country¬ 
side ? She couldn’t think of the name of 
it; but, anyway, that was what she would 
be, and, thrilled by the possibilities of¬ 
fered by this new career, she came forth 
from her retreat, for to bo something, 
something definite, that was a necessity 
to Elsa. 

On looking about her she found she 
was no longer alone. The moonlight and 
the wind were in the room, seeking for 
her, it seemed, the moon in its silent, pa¬ 
tient way searching around and under 
things, the wind moving restlessly about, 
turning back the curtains and shaking’ 
out her small, empty clothes—they had 
never thought of looking under the bed¬ 
clothes for her. It made her feel less 
lonely to have them there and to know 
they wanted her, but perhaps they 
wouldn’t want her if they knew. 

1 “ I’m not a princess any more,” she 
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said, sitting up and solemnly shaking her 
head at them. “ Not any more. I’m a— 
a ”—now the word came to her—“ I’m a 
outlaw.” 

This, however, did not seem to shock 
them; it did not make them laugh. The 
moonlight, if anything, glided a little 
closer. The wind came up and gently 
touched her hair. They liked her just 
the same. 

In a desire to he nearer to them and to 
hear what the leaves out there in the 
moonlight were trying to say to her, she 
jumped out of bed and ran to the open 
window. 

Was this the night ? She had never 
been face to face with it before. Night 
had been to her only that which took 
away the day. You shut it out as soon 
as it came; you tried to forget it was there 
by making everything light inside, just 
as in bed you shut your eyes tight to 
keep out the dark, and here was the night 
more wonderful than any day she had 
ever seen, a new world of unexplored 
sounds and feelings. You felt in look¬ 
ing at it as you felt when they drew aside 
the curtains on Christmas day and there 
in the dark room beyond glowed the quiet 
Christmas tree, a thing of infinite mys¬ 
tery and promise. 

By far the finest thing the night had 
to show was the moon, her birthplace. 
With a great pride Elsa looked upon it. 
The door in the front was quite plain, 
though blocked with snow; indeed, it 
looked as though the snow hadn’t been 
shoveled away from it for years. Yet 
cold and deserted as it seemed, there must 
be somebody living there, for a thin lit¬ 
tle wreath of smoke floated around it, and 
where there was smoke there were people. 

What a place it would be for an out¬ 
law! What fun to crouch beneath some 
thick cloud and leap out upon an unsus¬ 
pecting passing star! What fun to hide 
behind the trees and jump out on Anne 
on her way home from church in the 
evening—to creep into Hildegarde’s room, 
and when they came in to find out why 
she cried, to run away to your cave back 
of the mountain. To the cavo back of 
the mountain—it was from there she had 
seen the moon steal forth in the evening, 
and now by going to the mountain’s edge, 
by waiting there until it came back to 
rest, she could meet it, could jump 
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aboard, and begin her new life in her 
old world, far from the couTt and the 
petty tyrannies of Anne, far from the 
ignominy of her own fallen estate—an 
outlaw, the wonder and the terror of the 
night. 

It was early in September and the air 
was soft and summer-like. A pink flan¬ 
nel wrapper to her back, pink worsted 
slippers to her feet, was all the outfit she 
deemed necessary; but as she passed the 
fireplace on her way to the door she 
noticed lying on the rug the old book 
she had been reading that afternoon. A 
valuable book, and good, too, to read on 
winter nights in the cave. With it in 
her arms she opened the door and stole 
forth, went unheard down the passage¬ 
way, down the little twisty staircase, 
and opened the outer door. Then came 
a perilous run across the garden path to 
the wall—a low and very climbable wall 
—just beyond which lay the woods. 

The woods were not like other trees. 
They grew straight and smooth and high, 
high until, just before they touched the 
sky, they formed a thick forest of 
branches, and they led, Elsa knew, ’way 
to the top of the mountain, which wasn't 
very far, the mountain being such only 
to a person of her own dimensions. 

With her wrapper raised high in one 
hand, with the book clasped tightly 
against her with the other, but without 
fear and without doubt Elsa entered the 
woods. Indeed, it hadn’t occurred to her 
to be afraid, for this %vas not the Dark— 
this w r as the Night—a very different mat¬ 
ter, for the Night lived out-of-doors and 
Out-of-doors was her friend and never 
laughed. 

In the forest of branches high over¬ 
head burned the little camp-fires of the 
stars. Were the stars outlaws, too, and 
this their hunting-ground? Quiet pools 
of moonlight set in dusky shadows lay be¬ 
tween the big trunks of the trees. On all 
sides of her spread clear open ways; but 
one path, silver as the pathway of a 
brook, lay straight before her, and this 
she followed, now running a little, now 
walking, now stopping to look about her 
and to listen to the cherishing silence, 
broken only by the gentle breathing and 
stirring of the trees in their sleep. Then 
lightly on again through this under¬ 
standing, companionable stillness until 


“ Hold!” shouted a voice, and from be¬ 
hind or out of one of the trees bounded 
a figure right before her, blocking her 
path. “ Hold!” it shouted again. This 
was not the language of the Night. 

Before ever she had been an outlaw 
Elsa had been a woman, so she shrieked, 
putting the book before her face, and 
started to run, but a hand on her shoul¬ 
der held her back. “ One step farther 
will be your last.” It was a relentless 
voice. She stopped, of course, and for a 
moment stood with her back to her captor, 
her face still behind the book. The hand 
on her shoulder was not a big hand like 
Anne’s, and the voice, for all its gruffness, 
was not a big voice; she raised her head 
and looked around. He wasn’t much 
taller than she herself. The moonlight 
shone full upon him —- on the cap and 
feather that he wore a-top of'his yellow 
hair, on what must be taken on faith 
as a jerkin, on the little horn and quiver 
full of arrows that were slung across his 
shoulder, and on the strong bow which 
was gripped in one hand. And the moon¬ 
light still further showed, there was no 
doubt about it, that one at least of his 
two ears had been pinched by the fairy. 
A further threat was on his lips, but she 
was before him. 

“Is your other ear like that one?” 

How could any one look fierce in the 
face of such a question? Mere astonish¬ 
ment succeeded to that carefully acquired 
expression; moreover, he so far forgot 
himself as to raise his hand from her 
shoulder to the car in question, and she, 
free again, came nearer to satisfy her¬ 
self. “ Yes, it is!” she exclaimed. “The 
fairy liked you, too,” and she smiled 
upon him. 

He just managed to draw his brows 
together. 

“ Who are you, anyway? What are you 
doing? Thy name, Sirrah? What doest 
thou?” was what he tried to say. 

Blithe and confident came her answer: 

“ Oh, I’m a outlaw.” 

This utterly unmanned him. It would 
have unmanned anybody. 

“A outlaw!” he exclaimed. “You”— 
surely contempt never found adequate 
utterance before—“ a outlaw in that 
nightie, with those worsted slippers and 
that old book—why ”—there was a sec¬ 
ond’s blighting pause—“ you can’t be a 
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outlaw unless you have a bow and arrow 
and a horn and a cap and a jerkin like 
me.” 

But. this didn’t discourage her; she 
was too sure of herself for that; there 
was even some slight scorn in the glance 
she cast upon his precious equipment. 
“ Oh, they don’t wear those things where 
I’m going,” she said. 

He tried to stop it, but in some way the 
question got past him. “ Where are you 
going?” 

The tone with which she answered did 
not admit of dispute. “ I’m going to the 
moon, because that’s where you and me 
came from.” 

Eric of the Dale, he in whose breast 
fear and awe had never yet found lodg¬ 
ment, he at whose name the king upon 
his throne trembled, who daily, nightly, 
and at every other time, single-handed 
held the woods against the kingdom, Eric 
of the Dale was helpless before her. 

“ Did we ?” he asked, weakly. “ I don’t 
remember that. Who told you?” 

“ Oh, it’s in the book,” she answered, 
serenely. “ I’ll show you when we get to 
the cave. We’ve got to go now, or we’ll 
miss the moon when it passes the moun¬ 
tain.” 

But here Eric of the Dale came to him¬ 
self and asserted his manhood. He had 
no intention of going where there was no 
use for that bow and arrow of hi.s, or of 
being a pioneer in the moon when every¬ 
thing was to his liking where he was. 
Grasping his bow tightly, planting his 
cap more firmly on his head, he struck a 
splendid attitude. “ I’m not going to the 
moon,” declared he. 

“Well, I am,” she said. “You’ll be 
sorry,” and, her head high, she marched 
past him up the path alone. 

Just beyond where they had been stand¬ 
ing the woods became thicker; almost no 
moonlight reached the ground; and as 
Elsa went on, the Dark peered out from 
behind the trees and watched her pass, 
then stealthily he followed after. Shut¬ 
ting her eyes, she began to run, he pur¬ 
suing, running too, and gaining steadily. 
Now she heard his quick breathing, now 
he spoke—but in the voice of Eric of the 
Dale. 

“ Wait for me; I want to sec you climb 
onto the moon,” he gasped; and at the 
sound the Dark vanished again into the 


Night, and the two of them stumbled on 
together hand in hand. 

A subtle change had taken place in 
their relations. Eric of the Dale, besides 
being young in years, was under the dis¬ 
advantage of being a man, so he couldn’t 
have explained it; he only knew that now 
things were as they should be, that it was 
he who led in talk, she who followed; he 
who led the way, she who followed, and 
that it was he who pulled her up the last 
steep, slippery bit of the path which 
brought them to the crest of the hill; 
and by that time the jerkin had more 
than regained its old-time confidence. 

“ It’s just the way it was the night the 
stork brought me,” said Elsa, looking 
about her when they reached the top. 
“ The fairy sat on this big tree, I remem¬ 
ber, and swung.” 

Eric of the Dale surveyed the scene, 
then shook his head. “ I don’t remem¬ 
ber,” he said; he wasn’t as good at re¬ 
membering as she. “ Is it in that book ? 
Let’s sit down now and look at it. The 
moon won’t be here for ever so long.” 
So they found a place which the moon¬ 
light had made for itself at the foot of 
the tree, and, kneeling there, they opened 
the book between them. 

At first, as befitted his sex and calling, 
Eric of the Dale was skeptical, but the 
longer he studied the pictures and the 
text the more he became convinced that 
there was truth in it all. Then there 
were those funny ears of theirs, just 
alike. How could they be explained if 
not by the fairy’s touch ? 

Ho grew thoughtful. Leaning on his 
bow, he raised his head, and the moonlight 
showed that he was no longer Eric of the 
Dale; he was only Eric of the golden 
hair and the wide-apart eyes. 

“ It seems to me that I remember now,” 
he said. “ It seems to me that I remem¬ 
ber how it was there. It was all winter 
outside, but when you opened the door 
and went in—•” 

“ The stork opened the door,” Elsa 
amended. 

He accepted the amendment. “ The 
stork opened the door and you heard 
birds singing and you found it was sum¬ 
mer inside, and there were mountains 
with snow on them and a little river 
where wo played, and there were yellow 
flowers that grew in the meadows.” 
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“ Yes,” she agreed, “ and it was night 
lots of the time.” 

“ Lots of the time,” he continued. 
“ And the stork put us to bed just when 
we wanted to go—•” 

“ Anne wasn’t there,” she broke in, 
“ and Hildegarde wasn’t there.” 

He assented. “ And Aunt Lydia wasn’t 
there.” 

“ You cried ”—she nodded reminiscent¬ 
ly—“ you cried when the stork carried 
you away.” 

“ I didn’t, either,” he denied, with 
somewhat of real fierceness on his brow. 

“ You cried,” she went calmly on. “ I 
leaned out of the window and I heard you 
crying and crying, and the stork flew 
away, and then 1 couldn’t hear you any 
more.” 

He thought it best to change the sub¬ 
ject. 

“ What did you do when I wasn’t 
there?” he asked. 

It was the first time her memory had 
failed her. “ I don’t remember,” she 
said, and the moonlight passed on, leaving 
the pages of the book dark. 

Eric leaned back against the tree and 
put his hands about his knees. 

“ I’m going back there, too,” he said. 
“ I want to see if it looks just the way 
it did. There’ll be things to shoot in the 
woods, and I can blow my horn the same 
as here.” 

Elsa, too, leaned against the tree. 
“ Blow it now,” she said, with a little 
yawn. “ Blow it very loud, so that the 
moon will hear and come faster.” 

If she hadn’t suggested it, he would have 
had to suggest it himself, so desirous was 
he of showing her how he did it. 

“You mustn’t say blow your horn,” 
he corrected, getting to his feet. “ You 
must say wind your horn. It takes a 
great deal of strength to wind a horn.” 

Putting back his head he raised the 
horn to his lips and wound and wound, 
puffing out his cheeks, satisfied with the 
admiration of her attitude. But the 
moon didn’t hurry a bit; it strolled along 
as coolly and unconcernedly as ever. 

“ I don’t believe it heard,” said Elsa. 
“ Do it louder.” 

He filled his chest and again he blew 
-—I mean wound—harder and harder, and 
this time the moon disappeared altogether 
back of a cloud. 


Eric of the Dale ceased to wind. “ I 
guess I frightened it,” he said. “ We 
must keep still, so it won’t know we’re 
here and ’ll come back again,” and he 
sat down beside her in the darkness. 

“ That’s the way I’ll wind when I’m 
out hunting,” he whispered, “ so you’ll 
know where I am, and when I want you 
to come I’ll wind some more.” 

“ Her voice was very drowsy. “ I’ll 
come; I’ll run fast.” 

He was silent for a moment. “ Who 
else do you s’pose ’ll be there,” he asked, 
still in a whisper, “ besides you and me ? 
Will the stork be there ?” 

She didn’t answer. 

“ Will she ?” he asked again, turning 
toward her. By the light of one daunt¬ 
less moonbeam which had escaped and, 
made its way through the trees toward 
them he saw that she was asleep. 

It was the next night, and the moon¬ 
light was in the room. It was lighting 
as best it could the labors of the small, 
nightgowned person who was lying flat 
upon the floor, a white page spread before 
her. Outside her window the wind had 
gathered together the brightest stars. 
She heeded them not—only that page be¬ 
fore her had her eyes, but she wasn’t 
reading—nothing so simple as that; she 
was writing, and the sentinel stars looked 
in and did not laugh. 

“ Dear Eric of the Dale, —I woke up 
and you had gone away and the moon 
had gone away but Anne, she was there 
and I cried. Anne says you were a 
dreem. The wind said he would take my 
letter to the moon to you there. He is 
wateing now. 

“ Goodbye. 

“ Elsa. 

“ P. S. — This is Hildegarde’s new 
writing paper and this is Hildegarde’s 
new seeling wax that she had for her 
burthday. 

“ P. S.—Hildegarde is a Princess. 

“ Goodbye. 

“ Elsa.” 

She went over to the window which 
opened onto the garden and onto the 
moon. Eric of the Dale was up there: 
she could see him perfectly plainly dig- 
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ging away at the snow before the door. 
Row the snow that he shoveled away 
turned into a little cloud, and the cloud 
clung to the edge of the moon as though 
it were afraid to go out into the dark 
sky alone. Erie of the Dale reached the 
door—she saw him knock—she could al¬ 
most hear him knock, and the door opened 
ever so little and the wise old head of the 
stork peered out. Then Eric of the Dale 
entered, and the door closed behind him, 
but not before she had caught a glimpse 
of the green meadows and of the moun¬ 
tains that lay within. She held out her 
letter. 

“ Here, Wind,” she whispered, and the 
wind took the letter and bore it away into 
the night. 

The next day she found the letter 
down in the orchard. Ah, the treachery 
of the world! Rot even the wind could 
be trusted! 

It was early on a summer morning 
ever so many years after this, when Elsa 
and Hildegarde had grown up and out 
of the hands of Anne—a morning of sun¬ 
light and daring wind and errant clouds. 
“ Go not, happy day, from the shining 
fields,” sang Hildegarde in her room, 
Elsa in the garden beneath heard her 
and smiled. 

“ Why, she’s way up in the attic,” 
thought Elsa, beginning to cut the roses. 
“ What is she doing up there?” 

Later on as she was returning to the 
house she came upon Hildegarde sitting 
by the fountain. Hildegarde glanced up 
from the letter she was reading and 
smiled. Elsa, sitting down beside the 
pool, dipped her hands and wrists in the 
cool water. Neither spoke. The wind 
stirred the roses in the basket by Elsa’s 
side and rustled the pages of the letter. 
In a few moments Hildegarde looked up 
again. “ Oh, I’m so glad!” she exclaimed. 
“ I hoped he would come.” 

“ Who ?” asked Elsa, indifferently. 
There was always some one coming to 
see Hildegarde, always princes coming 
to the wooing of her. 

Hildegarde laughed. “I call him Eric 
of the Dale,” she answered. 

“ Who ?” asked Elsa, raising her eyes. 

Hildegarde laughed again. “Why, 
Eric of the Dale,” she said. “ Isn’t that 
a nice name? It just suits him, some¬ 


how. It’s what he used to call himself 
when he was a little boy.” 

Hildegarde, her hands clasped behind 
her head, leaned hack against the stone 
seat. Her blue eyes rested on the same 
cloud that Elsa was watching in the wa¬ 
ter, hut Hildegarde wasn’t thinking of 
the cloud. 

“ He used to play that he was an out¬ 
law,” she said. “ Do you remember when 
you used to play outlaw, Elsa ? You 
wouldn’t let me play it with you. You 
used to play it all by yourself down in 
the woods.” 

Elsa laughed. “ Wasn’t I an impos¬ 
sible child!” she said. She was still 
watching the cloud. 

“ I found some of the things you used 
to wear when you played it in an old 
chest in the attic just now,” Hildegarde 
continued. 

“ I found the cap with the feather- 
duster feather in it and a ridiculous thing 
that I suppose was a jerkin. Do you 
remember how furious you were when 
father saw you in them and laughed? 
And there were lots of old papers and 
pictures that you’d painted of outlaws 
and trees and birds. The chest was by 
the window, and some of the papers blew 
out, but I brought the rest down to show 
you, they’re so absurd.” 

Elsa arose. “ When is the outlaw com¬ 
ing?” she asked. 

“ To-night,” Hildegarde answered; “ but 
I don’t know just what time. He’s walk¬ 
ing through this part of the country. 
He’s a great walker.” 

Elsa picked up the basket of roses. 
“ lie sounds very nice,” she said, and 
walked away up the box-bordered pnth. 
Hildegarde, left alone, opened her letter 
again. 

There was a light wind stirring that 
night, just enough to make the wide 
bough of an old oak-tree that grew on 
the side of the mountain sway to and 
fro. There was some one sitting beneath 
the bough. Dreamily she watched, it 
swaying to and fro, and as she watched, 
a fairy came and alighted there and 
searched the skies with eager eyes. 

Rut the wind was becoming restless. It 
was searching about for a letter which 
it had found that morning and had put 
aside for use in its proper time. 

It brought it forth now from among the 
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lilies-of-the-valley, and carried it along 
the driveway, out through the gate to the 
road, and up the road right to the feet 
of one who was striding along, hands in 
his pockets, whistling softly to himself. 
He did not notice the paper at first, so 
the wind lifted it higher, and the moon, 
at that moment rising over the tops of 
the trees, shone upon it and upon its 
large, unbroken seal. He who was walk¬ 
ing saw it now. Stooping, he picked it 
up, and the wind paused and listened and 
the moon held more steady its light while 
he read, half aloud, “ Sir Eric of the 
Dale, Outlaw, The Moon.” “ Why, that’s 
certainly my name,” he laughed, “ and 
it’s my calling, and it’s where I came 
from; it can’t be meant for any one but 
me.” 

It was a little envelope such as children 
use. At one point in the address the 
pencil had evidently given way, but the 
writer had struggled on to the end, the 
letters growing always larger and murkier. 
Still laughing, he broke the seal and read, 
then stood wondering, looking down at the 
small paper. Perhaps it was a joke. Per¬ 
haps Hildegarde had written the note and 
dropped it where he would be likely to see 
it; perhaps it had been written years ago 
and the wind had been searching for him 
ever since and had just found him. 

At the foot of the hill were the lights 
of the house. By his side stretched the 
woods. He must see how they looked be¬ 
fore going on. Turning aside from the 
road, he entered the dense shade and 
drew a deep breath. This was just as he 
remembered it. Just as vast, just as 
adapted for adventure and for a stepping- 
stone to the moon. He walked on. Here 
was the tree, his favorite ambush, from 
behind which be had made his one real 
capture. Here was the slope up which 
he had struggled in pursuit. Now it only 
took a few strides and he was at the crest 
of the hill overlooking the valley. 

“ It all looks just as it did that night,” 
he thought. Yes, it was just the. same, 
even to the figure sitting at the foot of 
the old tree. She heard him coming. 
Startled, she raised her head, and the 


light on her face showed that she was no 
longer Elsa the outlaw; she was Elsa of 
the wondering eyes and the wistful lips. 
And the moon shone full upon him. It 
showed his bared head, with the thick, 
yellow hair, and his hands which held a 
little cap. It showed his broad shoulders 
and goodly height, and it still further 
showed, there was no doubt about it, that 
one at least of his ears had been pinched 
by the fairy. 

They looked at each other. 

“Have you.been here ever since?” he 
asked, smiling. 

She smiled back. 

“ Ever since, but you haven’t.” 

lie sat down near her. 

“ No, I haven’t. I saw that we had 
made a mistake. I saw that the moon 
wasn’t going back to the place it came 
from; it was going to the other end of 
the woods. I didn’t want to wake you up 
and tell you. I thought I’d find a cave 
at the other end of the woods somewhere 
and then come back and get you, but 
while I was looking for it I was found 
and captured and hauled away and—I’ve 
just escaped.” 

Neither of them spoke for a minute; 
the eyes of both were raised to the moon. 

“ Hasn’t the snow drifted high before 
the door?” he said. “No one has been 
there for years. Let’s see if we can shovel 
it away and get in; I want to see if it 
all looks the way it used to.” 

“ It does, I know it does,” she said, 
softly. “ It’s all summer inside, and the 
meadows are there just the same, with 
the many yellow flowers in them.” 

“And the river is just the same, too. 
Don't you think so?” he asked. “The 
river where we played, and the moun¬ 
tains with the snow on them, and the 
woods where I can hunt and wind my 
horn—I must wind my horn, you know.” 

They both laughed, and were silent 
again. Over their heads, unnoticed by 
them, the fairy still sat, but she no longer 
searched the sky with her eager eyes. 
She was watching the two beneath the 
bough which was being lightly rocked by 
the hand of the watchful wind. 


